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ABBREVIATIONS 


M 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. — Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622), 
Ak.—Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. — Aquila. 
Arab. — Árabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. — contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
gr Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae En 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. =Hexateuch. 
Huy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. — Iranian. 


Isr. = Jeraclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX -Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

'| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. —note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 
Pal.=Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. — Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. =Roman. 
RV = Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La-Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus — Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt- Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 9 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 anà 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col z Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev —- Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


L The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | 

Baldwin — Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth = Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (21894). 

Beuzinger = Zeb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann — Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns-Sachau = Syr.- köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et vom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.?, 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonie Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realeneyelopädie für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zópffel = Lexicon f. Theol. wu. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville= Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange Etudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane- An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

MeCurdy= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir- Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AH E- American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh= American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitie Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTÀ — American Journal of Theology. 

AMG — Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AE = Anthropological be 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS — Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack- Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Eealencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schajff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer- GJV?, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade — Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen? 2 Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete- The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)— Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg — Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber= Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson=Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden?, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG — Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc 2 L'Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWI=Archxologieal Survey of W. India. 

AZ — Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG =Beitrige zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh aud Haupt). 

BCH - Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE = Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG - Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ — Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL-Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR - Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=Bulletindela Soc. d' Anthropologie de Lyon. 

BSAP — Bulletin de la Soc. d’Antlıropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l'Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBITS=Caleutta Duddhist Text Society. 

CE — Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF 2 Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS — Cults of the Greck States (l'arnell). 

CI — Census of India. 

CI A — Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE -— Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS- Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; sce below]. 

GRE — Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP — Dict. of EE and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM-Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyelopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG= Fragmenta Historicorum Græcorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI-Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings! Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ — Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICE-Yndian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA —Inserip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE International Journal of Ethics. 

ITL-International Theological Library. 

J.4 — Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI-—Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Societ y. 

JASB Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe- Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS- Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh - Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS- Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA- Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Jourmal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J ES - Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT®=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (IIartland). 

LSSt- Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH=Monumenta Germanis Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGWJ=Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG — Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums, 

NBAC= NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWDB=Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopádie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS — Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE - Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d'Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC=Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh=Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopádie. 

REG=Revue des Études Grecques. 

REg=Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ — Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d'Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. 

RM =Revue du monde musulman. 

EN — Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d'Épigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI — Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTAP=Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l'Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

RTP — Revue des traditions populaires. 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RFV V -Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK zStudien und Kritiken. 

SM A =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW -Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES -'Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ z Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

TAT- Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE- Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T. GT == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche, 
ology. 

TU —'Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IVA I-— Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA — Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP - Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE — Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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DREAMS AND SLEEP (Introductory) 


intelligence, so that it cannot understand its true 
nature ($.J.B. iv.), its oneness with Siva. 

This ignorance or darkness of the soul must 

receive enlightenment, two-fold deeds must be 
balanced, and mäyä sublimated, before the soul 
gains its final release (mukti, Skr. ; mutt} or vidu, 
Tamil). The soul was, by the grace of Siva, sent 
into sense-perception with a cosmos, 
‘in order that, the effect of deeds (o parte ante) being re- 
moved or cancelled, the soul might at length be enlightened by 
special grace and so become gradually disentangled aod puri- 
fied ; the consummation of which is mutti, or final emancipation 
andy Due ineffabls eternal union with Siva’ (Pope, T.V. 
p. xiviy. 

The Final Cause, Siva, being pure Subjeet of 
thought, could never be an object of knowledge to 
the soul. Soul being associated with sense-per- 
ception cannot * rise above itself in intelligence." 

The soul can daily become more contemplative ; 
more conscious that there must be some final 
solution of its unrest; more an ua] (1) by per- 
forming all the usual devotional altruistie practices 
(charyä), (2) by practice of religious ritual and 
worship of the Deity and Divine teachers as 
symbolized in the temples (soë), and (3) by 
practices (yoga) of a physical nature to aid in the 
contemplation of the Deity (see YoGA). All these 
three—charyd, kriyà, yoga—can only add to karma 
further transmigrations. They, however, so 
spiritualize the soul that it becomes fit for final 
leading to enlightenment. 

The S.P. (sūtra Ixxvi.) sums up the final doc- 
trine of release by declaring that the triple bond 
of dnavam, karma, and mäyä can be destroyed 
only by the grace of Siva, which is the same as 
the para śakti of pure knowledge; this alone 
wil] ‘cause the soul to unite with the Divine feet 
of Siva, The S.J,B. (sūtra viii.) shows how the 
grace (or arul) of Siva supplies a Divine teacher, 
or guru, to enlighten the soul: 


‘The Lord, appearing as guru to the soul, which has 
advanced in charyd, kriyd, and yoga, instructs him that he is 
wasting himself by living among the savage five senses; and 
tbe soul, understanding its real nature, leaves its former 
associates, and, not being different from Him, becomes united 
to His feet.’ 


The Siva system thus ascribes the self-illumina- 
tion of the soul as pnre subject of thought 
identical with the supreme subject of thought, to 
the grace, or highest disposition or energy, of the 
Deity energizing the soul to this self-illumination 
by means of à Divine teacher. This knowledge is 
said to spring up spontaneously to vijnänakalars, 
or highest order of souls; to the pralayakalars it 
comes through a guru, or teacher in Diviue form ; 
and for the sakalars the Deity conceals Himself as 
a guru, or teacher, in human form, and imparts 
knowledge. The soul, while awaiting final release, 
must (1) listen with desire to the gurw’s teaching, 
and must practise (2) meditation, (3) understanding, 
and (4) abstraction from all objects of sense (SE 
xxxii.) These and the constant inaudible re- 
petition of the ub mystic syllables &-va-ya-na-ma 
(‘salutation to Siva’) will have the result that 


‘the tirödhä, “energy” (Skr. tirodha =‘ conceal’), in them will 
herself remove the malas aud cause arul to appear’ (S. P. xciii.). 

There are ten imperfect forms of emancipation, 
including that of the gaining of supernatural 
powers—so commonly professed in India—as the 
result of acquiring the nature and powers of the 
Divinity. This power over supernatural powers 
has been described as the teaching of some Saivas 


who profess that 

“the soul acquires mystic miraculous powers; that, in fact, the 
emancipated one is so made partaker of the Divine nature and 
attributes that he is able to gain possession of and exerciss 
miraculous powers, which are called the eight ''siddhis." 
Persons professing to wield such magical powers are oot in- 
frequently found in India, and there is in them a bewildering 
mixture of enthusiasm and fraud’ (Pope, 7. V. p. xliii). " 
In the recognized form of emancipation, or union 
with the Deity, an essential feature of the Saiva 


religion is that there is 

“no annihilation of the soul, but its individuality or egoism is 
lost,—its karma having heen eaten. Its identity is lost but not 
itself’ (Nallaswami, S.J. B. p. 59). " 
The soul has, as the result of release, this conscious 


immortality in a separate existence ; for, although 
‘sharing the blessedness and wisdom of the supreme, it is 
unmingled with His esseace’ (Pope, T.V. p. lxv). 

S.P. (Ixxxi.) says that the soul, when freed, 

*is closely united with the higher knowledge, the para Saktt, by 
whom it is illuminated, and in whom it has a fon footing—and 
the soul becomes so intimately united with Siva that they 
constitute advaita, non-duality, and thus it rests in him as ths 
air rests in space, and as salt dissolved in water." 

T.A.P. says (viii. 75) distinctly that, if the soul and Siva 
become one, there is nothing ; if thers is duality, no release, or 
mukti, could arise; therefore, in the mystic union of the soul 
and Siva there is neither duality nor non-duality. "The union 
is to he held similar to that seen when the words täl, ‘foot’ 
(soul), and talai, ‘head’ (Siva), are joined; according to the rules 
of Tamil phonetics, the combined word becomes tddalat, the 
land t becoming united into d; *80 consider the union of soul 
and Siva’ (viii. 77). 4 d A 

Before the soul passes to its eternal rest in Šiva, 
it is a jivan muttar, ‘freed from life,’ but living 
‘in ths body still for a little while, but is one in feeling, soul, 
and power, and faculty, with the Infinite Eternal. He has put 
of his rich garments and adornments, is besmeared with white 
ashes, and wears the peculiar habiliment of the ascetic. From 
bis head depends the braided lock of the Saiva ascetic; one 
hand grasps the staff, and the other the mendicant's bow] ; he 


has for ever renounced the world—all the worlds—save Siva’s 
self’ (Pope from Váthavurar Puránam [T.V. p. xüi)). 
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DREAMS AND SLEEP.—1. General.—From 
the point of view of psycho-physiology, dreaming 
is only a part of the more general phenomenon of 
sleep, and cannot be fully treated except in con- 
nexion with the wider topic. The physiology of 
sleep and dreams is still very little un Ster as 


Greek.—See Introd. art., p. 30. 
Japanese.—See DIVINATION (Japanese). 
Jewish.—See DIVINATION (Jewish). 
Teutonic (B. S. PHILLPOTTS), p. 37. 
Vedic (G. M. BOLLING), p. 38. 


will be seen by eomparing the earliest scientific 
treatment of the subject, that of Aristotle, with 
the latest hypotheses of modern physiological 
psychology. 

According to Aristotle (de Somno, de Somniis, 
and de Divinatione per Somnum), sleep is 8 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics entry Divination, is available at Internet Archive. 
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periodieal phenomenon fonnd in all animals, and 
in animals only. It is thus an aflection of 
that phase of mental life which is common and 
peculiar to animals, the faculty of presentation 
(rd darrasrındv). Its raison d’être is the need for 
eriodical recovery of the organs of presentation 
rom the fatigne attendant on long-continued excr- 
cise. Since this state of fatigue attacks the whole 
resentative machinery simultaneously, the con- 
s characteristic of sleep must be sought 
pring Pally not in any of the special sense-organs, 
ut in the kowdr alodyripiov, or central seat of pre- 
sentation, the heart. More precisely the recurrence 
of sleep is due to changes in the blood consequent 
on the taking of food. Food, when taken into the 
blood, evolves heat and evaporation ; the evapora- 
tion is suddenly cooled on reaching the brain, and 
a movement of antiperistasis is set up, in which 
most of the vaporized matter is repelled again 
downwards. It is to this that the muscular re- 
laxation and sensory inactivity of sleep are due. 
Aristotle thus anticipates both the views that the 
immediate cause of sleep is a changed condition of 
the ‘highest centres,’ and that the change is due 
to the temporary presence of toxic substances in 
the blood. Dreams are aílections of the central 
organ of consciousness (xowóv aleO8»rópuor), which 
must be carefully distinguished from actual sense- 
percepts: In perception the affection is originated 
ya real physical stimulus; in sleep such actual 
perceptions occur sporadically, but they are not 
the main stuff which dreams are made of. The 
direct cause of the dream is the persistence in the 
‘common’ or central sensorium of faint relies of 
the motions formerly aroused by actual stimu- 
lation. These residual motions are equally pre- 
sent in waking life, but are not attended to 
because they are obscured by the more violent 
motions due to actual present stimulus. In sleep, 
where actual stimulation is excluded, the more 
minute affections of the system due to these mini- 
mal disturbances become apparent. Hence we 
are enabled to give a rationalistic explanation of 
genuine prophetic or ‘veridical’ dreams, when 
they are not due, as most of them are, to mere 
coincidence. Veridical dreams of impending ill- 
ness, or recovery, or death are ‘indications’ of 
the coming event, due to the dreamer’s sensibility 
to minute organic disturbances which are imper- 
ceptible in waking life. In other cases a dream 
may actually be the cause of its own fulfilment, 
by providing the first suggestion of an action 
which is afterwards dwelt on and carried out in 
the waking state. Veridical dreams about the 
condition of our intimate friends are accounted 
for on the ground of our special preoccupation 
with their concerns, which renders the sleeping 
soul exceptionally sensitive to those minimal dis- 
turbances in its surroundings which originate in 
the friend's organism. It is never permissible to 
ascribe such dreams to the direct agency of God ; 
if they came from God, they should be specially 
vouchsafed to the wisest and best men (which is 
not the case), and their occurrence should exhibit 
marks of intelligent design instead of being, as it 
is, sporadic and casual. 

The best modern accounts of the subject as a 
part of general Anton are perhaps those of 

olkmann von Volkmar (especially good on the 
descriptive side) and Wundt (see Lit. below). The 
following summary is taken from Wundt. 

The causes of sleep, as of other periodical func- 
tions of the organism, must be looked for in the 
central nervous system. It is probably a condition 
due to the temporary exhaustion of the available 
energies of the nervons system, and has for its 

urpose the accumulation of fresh ‘ tensional 
orces,’ which is favoured by muscular inactivity 


A second 


and diminished production of heat. 
condition is tlie complete or partial abolition of 


attention. (Animals regularly fall aslecp if de- 
prived of their nsual sensory stimnli, and so do 
men of low mental capacity.) Itis probable that 
this nervons exhaustion is merely a general con- 
dition favonrable to sleep, its direct exciting canse 
being a specific alteration of condition in the 
central nervous system which is normally accom- 
panied with the relaxation of attention. It is 
most likely that narcotics produce their effect by 
inducing this central change. Hence Purkinje 
and others have held that the direct cause of sleep 
is to be found in the partial using up of the oxygen 
of the nervous system effected de the acenmula- 
tion of carbonic acid, the linal produce of respira- 
tion. In what region of the brain the assumed 
‘sleep-centre’ lies is not known. The physio- 
logical changes induced are in general of the 
nature of inhibitions, e.g. diminution of the acti- 
vity of heart and respiratory apparatus, probabl 
due to contraction of the smallest cerebral blood- 
vessels. The period of deepest sleep appears to 
begin about three-quarters of an hour after its 
commencement, and to last about half an hour. 
Then follows a period of lighter slumber of several 
hours’ duration, which forms a preparation for 
waking. The period of deepest sleep is probably, 
as a rule, one of complete, or all but complete, un- 
consciousness. Dreaming, on this view, is an ac- 
companiment of the gradual transition from sleep 
to waking. Similarly, Volkmann divides the pro- 
cesses into five stages: (1) drowsiness ; (2) falling 
asleep; (3) complete sleep; (4) lighter sleep, at- 
tended by dreams; (5) waking. The dream has 
two chief characteristics: (a) the memory images 
of which it is largely composed are hallucinatory, 
i.e. they are mistaken for real and present physical 
things ; (5) the process of apperception is altered, 
so that the actual percepts which enter into the 
dream are interpreted in an illusory fashion. 
Dream-appearanees, which Volkmann classes as 
hallucinations, are more accurately regarded by 
Wundt as generally, if not always, based on illn- 
sion; i.e. they are misinterpretations of actual 
minimal sense-impressions, such as those due to 
slight noises, to the position of the sleeper's limbs, 
to trifling pains, slight difficulties in breathing, 
palpitations, and the like. A slight intercostal 
pain is mistaken for the stab of an enemy's 
dagger, à movement of the foot for a fall from a 
tower, the rhythm of our own breathing for the 
rhythmical motions of flying, etc. The visual 
dream is based on erroneous interpretation of 
internal retinal stimulations, which appear to the 
dreamer as flights of birds, butterflies, fishes, etc. 
(The present writer does not believe that he ever 
has dreams of this kind, which Wundt regards as 
remarkably common.) Dreams of water are ex- 
plained by Wundt as due to Urindrang in the 
sleeper's body. Hence again the exceptional fre- 
quency of dreams of fishes. (The present writer, 
in general a constant and vivid dreamer, never 
dreams of fishes at all, nor do several persons 
of whom he has made inquiries.) The common 
dream in which we hunt for an object that can 
never be found, or start on a journey and have 
repeatedly to return for something that has been 
forgotten, is explained as due to disturbances of 
the Gemeingefühl, the general mass of organic 
sensations. The successive illusions of the dream 
are woven into a continuous story by association 
with memory-images. Wundt attaches special im- 
portance to memories from the immediate past, 
particularly those connected with deep emotional 
excitement. Thus he accounts for our dreams of 
the recently dead by the emotion with which we 
watched their last moments and attended their 
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burial. (This explanation is clearly insufficient. 
We dream regularly of those for whom we have 
cared the most, though their death may not have 
been recent, and may have taken place at the 
other end of the world. Wundt also omits to 
take account of the common tendency to dream of 
events from our early childhood, even when they 
are of a trivial kind and not likely ever to have 
been attended with any special degree of emo- 
tional excitement.) 

In general this account would seem to lay too 
much stress on the element of illusion and too 
little on that of hallucination. It is probably 
true that actual minimal sensations form points 
de repére in all our dreams, but there is no reason 
to confine the element of genuine hallucination 
to the one function of establishing links of con- 
nexion. Nor is association by itself a sufficient 
prineiple to explain the way in which the dreamer 
interprets his minimal percepts. The individual's 
habits of diet, no doubt, largely determine the 
type of his dreams. A man who eats a heavy 
meal just before going to bed is likely to dream 
ve ifferently from one whose meals are light 
and who eats and drinks nothing for several hours 
before going to sleep. But, in the main, the cue 
for our interpretation of our dream-sensations is 
given by our emotional interests: we dream most 
about the things and persons wherein we are 
interested. Hence dreams often exhibit a more 
rigidly logical sequence of events than the facts of 
waking life. Since the ordinary avenues of inter- 
course with the extra-subjective world are all but 
eut off in sleep, the dream can follow its course 
without interruption, whereas in waking life we 
have constantly to suspend the working-out of a 
course of thought or action to attend to wholly 
irrelevant issues. In much the same way we may 
explain two of the most familiar peeuliarities of 
dreams—their extraordinary vividness, and the 
curious foreshortening of time which seems to 
occur in them. The vividness seems to be due 
to the absence of the mass of complex and un- 
interesting detail in which the really interesting 
experiences of waking life are framed. The inter- 
esting presentation stands out alone, or almost 
alone, and thus engrosses the whole available at- 
tention of the sleeper ; if we see a sunlit meadow, 
we see also the shadows that sweep across it, but 
in a dream we may be aware of the light without 
the shadow. So with the apparent shortening of 
time. The dream is wholly made up of the inter- 
esting moments, without the uninteresting detail 
which would form their setting in real life. We 
may dream, e.g., of eating a dinner, but we do 
not dream each bite separately, though we should 
have to perform each separately in real life. Or 
we dream of an important interview, without 
dreaming of all the uninteresting and irrelevant 
‘padding’ which would really spin it out. Hence 
the apparent contraction of events which would 
really fill hours or days into a dream which ocen- 
pies a few seconds of real time. 

The question whether sleep is always accom- 
panied by dreams or not is one which there seems 
no means of answering. The general opinion of 
psychologists appears to be that the deepest sleep 
is entirely unconscious, and that all our dreams 
belong to the phase of gradual return to the 
waking state. This is not, however, proved by 
the fact that we seem only to remember dreams 
which immediately precede waking. For it is a 
common experience to wake, like Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn 2), with-the firm conviction that we have had 
a striking dream which we are totally nnable to 
recall ln such cases, it often happens that the 
lost dream is suddenly remembered towards the 
evening. The cognatefacts of hypnotism also show 
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the fallacy of arguing that an interval from which 
we can recall nothing must have been one in which 
we were aware of nothing. Whether ‘the mind 
thinks always,’ as Descartes and Leibniz maintain 
and Locke denies, must, for want of evidence, be 
left an op question. 

One of the most curions features of the dream 
is the modification of the central personality of 
the dreamer which not infrequently oceurs. We 
dream that we are committing, with a light heart, 
misdemeanours or even crimes which would be 
impossible to us in waking life. Or a man may 
dream that he is a woman (or vice versa), and the 
assumed róle may be kept up throughout the 
dream with remarkable dramatie verisimilitude. 
Or one may assume, for the purposes of the dream, 
the personality of some familiar historical char- 
acter, such as Mary Stuart or Oliver Cromwell. 
Or, again, if the present writer can trust his 
analysis of his own dreams, the sense of individnal 
personality may be temporarily completely sub- 
merged ; the dreamer may drop out of the list of 
dramatis persone of his dream, which then ap- 

roximates very closely to Schopenhauer’s * will- 
Ds intuition. The reverse process seems also to 
occur. One may begin by dreaming that he is 
reading or hearing a story of adventure, and ma 
then unconsciously become the hero of the inci- 
dents dreamed of. Similarly, in the common type 
of dream in which we are transported back into 
the time of our childhood, we usually assume a 
suitable personality. We think and feel as chil- 
dren, not as our adult selves. Presumably these 
shiftings of personality, which may fairly be called 
examples of * alternating personality,' are immedi- 
ately due to a passing change in the mass of 
Gemeingefühl, or general organic sensation. They 
may be compared with similar modifications insti- 
tuted by hypnotie suggestion or by the direct 
introduetion of toxie substances into the nervous 
system. 

2. In Greek literature. —The belief in the Divine 
and prophetie eharaeter of dreams is universal 
throughout Greek literature. In the classical 
language the exposition of dreams is regularly sub- 
sumed under uavruc, as one special province of the 
art of the advrıs, or seer. Aeschylus, writing early 
in the 5th cent., when the rise of ‘Sophistic’ was 
giving a special impetus to the glorification of 
* culture heroes,’ includes the discovery of the rules 
of oneiromancy among the chief things for which 
mankind are indebted to Prometheus (Prom. 
Vinct. 485: kükpwa mpGros dE Öveipärwv à xph | trap 
yevéoOat, KTA.) In Homer the sender of dreams 
is Zeus ; it is, e.g., he who directly dispatches the 
lying dream to Agamemnon in Ikad, ii. 5ff. 
[Homer regards dreams as actual beings; there is 
a “people of dreams’ on the dim path to the laud 
of the dead (Od. xxiv. 12). In the case of Aga- 
memnon's false dream, Nestor says: ‘Had any 
other of the Achzans told us this dream, we might 
deem ita false thing and rather turn away there- 
from; but now he hath seen it who of all Achzans 
avoweth himself the greatest’ (77. ii. 80-83). As 
the over-lord, in Homer, is lord by the will of 
Zeus, he is apparently supposed (withont mnch 
positiveness) to receive from Zeus counsel in 
dreams, while other men’s dreams are of no 
account, unless, indeed, some accepted évetporddos, 
or dealer in dreams, accredits them. The word 
occurs but once in Homer (Z7. i. 63: ‘some sooth- 
sayer or interpreter of dreams, for dream, too, is 
from Zeus’). In parts of Australia the natives 
believe that a supernatural being, ‘ Kutchi of the 
Dieri, Bunjil of the Wurunjerri, or Daramulun of 
the Coast Murring,’ may visit the medicine-man 
in dream or vision and reveal to him matters of 
importance (Howitt, Natwe Tribes of S.E. Aus- 
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The dream-visitant 


tralia, London, 1904, p. 89). 
may also be a ghost; the dreamer then consults 
the medicine-man, o pronoun cga on the merits 


of the vision (2b. 434).—A. Lang.] 

Elsewhere in Greece we find traces of a eruder 
and more primitive belief. In Hesiod’s Theogony 
(211-213), Night gives birth, without father, to 
‘Doom and black Weird and Death and Slce 
and the family of Dreams’; elsewhere it is Eart 
who produces prophetic visions of the future 
(Eurip. ZpAig. in Tauris, 1261 f.: véxia fr érekvó- 
caro Pdopar’ óvelpuv) This suggests that the 
original view was that the prophetic character of 
the dreams got at certain spots, such as Delphi, 
was due to the inherent virtues of the locality 
itself ; the later and more refined theory was that 
the dreams are directly inspired by the god to 
whom the eeat of prophecy ts consecrated. Thus 
the oracle of Delphi came into the possession of 
Apollo, and Apollo, besides revealing the future 
through the mouth of his ‘inspired’ prophetess, 
is the great sender of veridical visions and dreams. 
It is he who in Aeschylus hounds Orestes on to 
his revenge by threats conveyed perhaps in hor- 
rible dreams, and prepares the way for the enter- 
prise by sending the dream which Clytaemnestra 
misinterprets as signifying her son’s death. Simi- 
larly the practice of obtaining prescriptions for 
ailments by incubation (i.e. by dreaming on a spot 
of special and proved prophetic virtue) is, in his- 
torical times, peculiarly under the patronage of 
Asclepins, and his great temple at Epidaurus is 
the most famous of the sanctuaries at which such 
dream prescriptions could be received. It was 
usual for the god in person to ‘appear in a 
dream’ to the patient and dictate the remedy, or 
even leave it behind him. When we remember 
that there was a widely circulated popular scien- 
tific literature of medical works addressed to the 
lay-public and containing directions for diet and 
exercise, and prescriptions for common disorders, 
we can readily understand the considerable repute 
obtained by sanatoria of this kind. Apart from 
these great sanctuaries, there were also private 

rofessional exponents of the science of interpret- 
ing dreams (dvetpoxplra:), who were regularly at 
the service of the credulous. Thus Theophrastus 
(Charact. xvi. 11) notes it as characteristic of the 
Serotdaluwy, or dévot, that, ‘when he sees a dream, 
he goes to the évecpoxpira:, the udvres, or the augurs 
(épriocxérrot), to ask to what god, male or female, 
he should offer prayer.’ There were also, as with 
ourselves, handbooks of the science, for private 
use, one of which, that of Artemidorus, belonging 
to the 2nd cent. A.D., has come down to us. ven 
apart from the performance of special ritual purifi- 
cations (drod.oroumnceıs) to avert the fulfilment of 
evil dreams, it was held an effectual method of 
banishing them, as of baulking the effect of evil 
forebodings generally, to come out into the open 
air and ‘tell them to the sky,’ as Iphigenia does 
with her sinister dream in «rbi es (Iphig. in 
Tauris, 49 : & kawà & Deet vò pépovea Pdcpara | Adfu 
m pàs al8dp' el ri On 766’ or’ dxos). The same remedy 
could be practised against presages of evil of any 
kind, as 1s done, e.g., by the nurse of Medea in 
the prologue to that play (Eurip. Med. 57f.: 
Tuepós p TABE "yf. TÈ Kovpavd: | Adar poħovone epo 
Sec Tolvys röxas). The complete ritual further in- 
volved purification of the bedroom and the dreamer 
with torches and hot water (cf. the burlesque of 
the performance in Aristophanes, Frogs, 1338: 
&AXd pot dublroAoı Abxvor dyare | kédmiol T! dr mora- 
pay ópócov dpare, Gépuere 0' VSwp, | ws dv Oetov Öveipov 
dT oko 0). 

The belief in the Divine and prophetic nature of 
dreams plays an important part in the Orphic 
religion and its descendant, the Pythagorean philo- 


sophy. The familiar Orphie doctrines, that the 
body is the * grave' of the soul, and that it is only 
when frce from the body that the soul awakes to 
its true life, led naturally to the view that in sleep 
the soul converses with eternal things and receives 
communications from Heaven to which it is not 
accessible by day. "This doctrine is specially pro- 
minent in Pindar and Aeechylus—poets who stood 
in specially close connexion with Sieily, one of the 
chief homes of Orphicism and Pythagoreanism. 
Thus Pindar says in a well-known passage from 
the Opfva (fr. 131, ed. Schröder) that the sou! 
‘slumbers while the body is active; but, when the 
body slumbers, ehe shows forth in many a vision 
the approaching issues of woe and weal’ (&» zoXXots 
óvelpots | deikvusı  Trepmvüv  éQépmowa» xakemüv Te 
kplcw) ; and Aeschylus (Lumen. 104) declares that 
‘in slumber the eye of the soul waxes bright, but 
by daytime man's doom goes unforeseen’ (etóovca 
yàp pphr Üupacw Aa pm purerat, | &v nuepaı õè Go ámpó- 
ckomos BporQv). So in the speech of Diotima in 
Plato’s Symposium (which is demonstrably Orphic 
in its origin) we are told that it is through the 
agency of Eros (himself an Orphic figure) that the 
‘communion and converse of gods with men is 
effected, for the sleeping as well as the waking' 
(Symp. 203 A). In Áeschylus we further find in 
several passages a sort of simple naive psycho- 
logical (hens of the machinery of these prophetie 
dreams, which is apparently based on the doctrine 
of the physicist and Orphic prophet Empedocles, 
that *the blood surrounding the heart is that with 
which we think’ (eine yap drëndaots mepikápbióv dore 
vénua). The soul is represented as sitting in the 
heart, like a advrıs in the prophetic chair, and 
reading off the visions presented in the blood that 
drips before it, just as the modern ‘seryer’ reads 
off the pictures in his crystal (Agamem. 178: otáčet 
9' dy @ trvads mpd xapdlas | unge äuug móvos; 975: 
thrre por 708’ eumeöws | Seta mposrarnpıov | kapälas 
Tepackdmov mordrat, |. . . o00 dmonricas [v.l. dmo- 
mricat] ölkav | Övoxplrwv dveipärwv, | Bdpros eumißes tec 
$pevàüs pov Opóvov [where (?) read dronrisav and 
render: ‘Confidence dares not spit it away like a 
riddling dream and take its wonted seat in my 
soul']; the 6póvos is not, as in the curiously 
parallel line of Shakespeare, ‘My bosom's lord 
sits lightly in his throne’ [Romeo and Juliet, 
v. i. 3], that of a monarch, but that of a seer or 
prophet) Presumably the reason why the soul 
can ‘sery’ in nightly dreams only, is that by day 
its attention is diverted from the figures formed 
in the alua wepıxdpöior by the sights of the outer 
world. The Orphic doctrine of prophetic dreams 
was apparently, like the rest of Orphicism, refined 
and spiritualized in Pythagoreanism. Iamblichus 
refers more than once to the moral discipline exer- 
cised by Pythagoras over the sleeping and dream 
life of the Order. In particular, he tells us that 
it was the custom of the Society to prepare for 
sleep by listening to tranquillizing music, with the 
effect that their unruly passions were stilled, their 
sleep light, their dreams few and happy and pro- 
phetie (Vita Pythag. 88 65, 114). Some writers 
regarded the famous tabu on beans as intended to 
banish bad dreams. 

A similar theory re-appears in Plato, Republic, 
571 C ff., where Socrates maintains that the dreams 
of the good man are pure and prophetic, because 
even in sleep the lower elements in his soul retain 
their subjection and leave the noblest element to 
lead a free and unfettered life of its own. Since 
the Timaeus (71 D ff.) sets a much lower value on 
dreams, maintaining that in them revelations are 
made only to the lower and irrational nature, and 
that the revelation requires subsequent interpre- 
tation by reason to be properly understood, the 
theory of the Republie is presumably one held by 
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the actual Socrates but not shared by Plato. 
Even the account of the Timaeus may possibly 
represent views current among the Pythagoreans 
of the late 5th cent., to which Plato would not 
have wholly subscribed. It should be noted that 
the famous dreams ascribed to Socrates in the Crito 
and the Phaedo are clearly of Orphic-Pythagorean 
provenance. 'The vision which warned Socrates 
that the trireme had left Delos and would reach 
Athens on the morrow is manifestly the ‘fetch’ of 
the boat itself, which is just leaving the island, 
and is sent therefore by Apollo of Delos, the great 
od of Pythagoreanism. The other vision, which 
bade Socrates ‘ practise music,’ clearly comes from 
the same source, as he obeyed it by composing a 
aan to the Delian Apollo (Diog. Laert. ii. 42). 
rom the Academy the eerie of Pythagoreanism 
about prophetic dreams would appear to have 
assed to the Stoics; hence we find Zeno advising 
his followers to use their dreams as a test of 
their advance towards virtue (Plutarch, de Profect. 
in Virt. 12; von Arnim, Fragmenta Stoicorum, 
Leipzig, 1905, i. 56 : nElov yap dad r&v Övelpwv Ekasror 
abrod avvaısddvesdaL mpokümTovTOS, KTA.). 
A. E. TAYLOR. 

3. Savage and modern dreams.— These Greek 
beliefs or theories, like most of our theories on 
such matters, are only more artificial statements 
of the conclusions of savage reasoners. ‘The 
Narrang-ga think that the human spirit can leave 
the body in sleep, and communicate with the 
spirits of others [telepathy] or of the dead’ (Howitt, 
434). The sleep of the body is the holiday of the 
spirit, which, in sleep, as after death, can ascend 
to the spiritual place above the sky, and is free 
from the bonds of time and space. 

Among ourselves, people tell us that they have 
seen unknown places in dreams, and have later 
come to and recognized them in scenes which they 
had never before visited in the body. In the same 
way Howitt writes (p. 436) : 

* A Mukjarawaint man told me that his father came to him in 
& dream, and said that he must look nut for himself, else he 
would he killed. This saved him, hecause he afterwards came 
tn the place which he had seen in the dream, and turned back 
to where his friends lived, so that his enemies, who might have 
been waiting for him, did not catch him’ (p. 435). One of the 
Kurnai tribe, being asked *whether he really thought that his 
Yambo [spirit] could ‘‘go out" when he was asleep . . . said, 


“It must be so, for when I sleep I go to distant places, I see 
distant people, I even see and speak with those who are dead."* 

These experiences and this philosophy of the 
experiences are common to most races in the lower 
culture (see E. B. Tylor, Prim. Cult.*, 1903, vol. i. 
pp. 397-400). The belief in the interpretation is, 
of course, reinforced by what Tylor calls ‘double 
narratives, namely those in which the experience 
is mutual. A dreams of B, B (awake or asleep) 
sees A in the circumstances of the dream. 

Tylor quotes St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xviii. 18) for a story 
told to the saint hy a friend. This gentleman, hefore going to 
sleep, saw a philosopher of his acquaintance, who came to him 
and expounded certain Platonie passages which he had pre- 
viously declined to elucidate. ‘I did not do it,’ said the philo- 
sopher, when questioned, ‘hut I dreamt I did.’ In another case 
a student in Africa was ‘coached’ in some Latin difficulties hy 
Augustine, who was in Italy. But Augustine did not dream, or 
did not remember dreaming, anything ahout the matter (de 
Cura pro Mortuis, x-xii; Ep. clviii.). A 

There are many modern tales of this ‘mutual’ 
experience. One may be mentioned which was 
written out and signed by the dreamer and his 
mother, who was in the house at the time of the 
events: 

The Rev. Mr. B. fell asleep in his club, in Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. He dreamed that he was late for dinner, and that 
he went home to the house of his father, Sir John B., in Aber- 
cromby Place. He could not open the door with his latch-key, 
but it was opened hy his father. He then ran upstairs, and, 
looking down. from the first landing, saw his father below gazing 
after him. He then awoke, found that he was in his club, and 
that the hour was ten minutes to midnight. He hurried home, 
and found the front door bolted. His father opened it and said, 
‘Where have you heen? You came in ten minutes ago and 
tan upstairs; where have you heen since?’ Like the Platonic 
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philosopher of St. Augustine’s tale, Mr. B. answered, ‘I did 
not do it, but I dreamt I did.’ Sir John B. was dead when ths 
written narrativa signed by Mr. B. and Lady B. was com- 
municated to the writer. Other cases, equally well attested 
(by five witnesses on one occasion, and hy the dreamer) might 
be given, but enough has heen said to illustrate this mutual 
type of experience. 

It is clear that primitive thinkers could explain 
their dream experiences only by the belief in an 
indwelling spirit of each man; and, when the 
dream proved to be ‘clairvoyant’ (as of a place not 
previously seen, but later found), or * mutual, the 
theory would be corroborated. Persons with such 
experiences must inevitably arrive at the con- 
ception of spirits, both incarnate and discarnate, 
and manifestly this belief has been one of the most 
potent influences in the evolution of religion. As 

ylor says (op. cit. p. 445), speculation passed 
‘from the earlier conviction that a disembodied 
soul really comes into the presence of the sleeper’ 
(or of persons wide-awake) ‘toward the later 
opinion that such a phantasm is produced in the 
dreamer's mind’ (or in the mind of the wide-awake 
observer) ‘without the perception of any external 
objective figure.’ 

There are, practically, the two hypotheses: (1) of 
an ‘astral body, a real space-filling entity; and 
(2) of ‘telepathic impact.’ But rationalistic, if not 
reasonable, thinkers will dismiss both hypotheses 
as figments made to account for events which never 
occurred. These varieties of opinion, however, do 
not concern us; we merely remark that dreams 
(with other psychical experiences) account for the 
animistic or spiritual element in religion. 

A man’s dream ‘comes true’; he finds that 
what he saw in dream was, though he had no 
normal means of knowing it, true in reality ; he 
therefore iufers: ‘something within me can go out 
of me and wander into places where I have never 
been.” A modern instance, narrated to the writer 
by the dreamer, may be given: 

At a ball in Stirling, some fifteen years ago, several persons 
were poisoned hy eating ill-conditioned oysters, and some died. 
The husband nf the narrator was among the sufferers. On 
becoming aware of his condition, he wrote and fastened up two 
letters to twn different firms of stockbrokers in Glasgow, which 
hie wite posted. On the night of his funeral she dreamed, and 
told the dream to a sister-in-law who slept with her, that she 
went to two different offices in Glasgow, and in each saw an 
open ledger, and nn a page in each her hushand's name at the 
head of a long list of curious names, of which she mentioned a 
few. They were the designations of mines in the Transvaal. 
At the foot of each page figures were written showing the state 
of the account. In one the loss was smaller, in the other 
larger; the amount was something over £3000. The lady had 
no idea that her husband was speculating till she saw the 
addresses of his lettere to the stockbrokers, and, on seeing 
these, hefore his death she wrote to them, asking them to 
wind up affairs. To ahhreviate—her dream, unhappily, proved 
exactly correct. 

The interpretation by a professor of psychology in a Scottish 
University is that the speculator had often told his wife all 
about his dealings in gold mines, hut that she had never 
listened, and the information, till revived in a dream, slumhered 
unknown in her suh-consciousness. But a primitive thinker 
could not possibly hit on this theory, which, in fact, did not 
commend itself as possible to the dreamer. 

When a dream discloses future events, it produces 
a great impression on many minds, and in un- 
scientific ages is explained as a Divine revelation. 
The Homeric explanation, that true dreams come 
through the gate of horn, false dreams through 
the ivory gate, is based merely on a pun in the 
Greek. We now account for prophetie dreams in 
the mass by saying that, out of so many shots as 
our dream-selves make, it would be a miracle if 
none hit the bull’seye. Moreover, even if a dream, 
later fulfilled, is recorded contemporaneously, or 
impels to action taken on the moment, the theory 
of mere fortuitous coincidence is applied; while 
every one knows that, in telling a dream, we 
almost inevitably give rational shaping to what 
was not rational, and, generally, decorate the 
anecdote. The number of dreams about winners 
of any great horse race is so great that some must 
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coincide with the result. In one curious ease the 
explanation is easy. 

An Eton friend asked Colonel A. B., ‘What ie the Latin name 
for the south-weat wind?’ *Favonlus, waa the answer. ‘I 
dreamed that a horee with the Latin name of the aouth-weet 
wind won the Derby, but, when 1 wakened, I could not re- 
member the Latin name,' The friends found no Favonius In 
the betting, and none, on tha Derby day, was coloured on the 
card. But it was announced that ‘the Zephyr colt' had juet 
been named Favoniue. The frienda naturally backed Favoniua, 
which won. it is clear that the weil-known Zephyr (west 
wind) colt had, in the dream, suggested the aouth-west wind 
by its Latin name, which, when awake, tha dreamer could not 
remember. 

Another explanation of a fulfilled dream is that 
the dream was never dreamt, but was an illusion 
of memory. 

Thue Mr. F. W. Greenwood published and spoke to the writer 
about » dream of going into a etrange house, and finding a 
human hand on a chimney-piece. He did, next day, visit st 
a house in which he had never been before; he had forgotten 
about hia dream till he noticed the hand of a mummy on the 
chimney-piece. When told that, in all probability, he had 
never dreamed the dream, but only had a eenee of the déjà vu 
when he oam the hand, and eupposed that ‘the previoualy eeen’ 
had been seen in a dream, Mr. Greenwood, a man of eturdy 
common senee, revolted against the methods of aciance. This 
wa8 not unnatural. 

It freqnently happens that, in the course of the 
day, some trivial incident reminds us, by associa- 
tion of ideas, of some trivial last night's dream 
which we had temporarily forgotten. In such 
cases science does not say that we are nnder the 
sense of the déjà vu: that explanation is given 
only in cases where, if it is mot given, a dream 
must be recognized as premonitory. 

An interesting eray on premonitions in dreams, 
with examples, by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, may be 
read in Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. v. pp. 311-351. The objections are 
firmly stated in general terms; sapecially the 
objection that memory, if no record be instantly 
made, improves tbe case, while the memory of 
any person to whom the dream was narrated 
before the coincidence of dream with fact was 
known is as subject to error as that of the 
narrator. It will be observed that perhaps the 
best authenticated premonitory dreams are con- 
cerned with quite trivial matters, for example 
(this case is not given by Mrs. Sidgwick), a series 
of incidents in a golf match played on links and 
with an opponent both entirely strange to the 
dreamer at the time of the dream. (For examples, 
see Mrs. Sidgwick’s essay, pp. 338, 339, 343, 346- 
351.) 

A dream, communicated to the writer at first hand, is 
Kee, and may be briefly told. The dreamer one night 

reamed that ehe was in Piccadilly. The street was covered 
wıth snow, anda black sleigh was driven quickly past. Looking 
round, ehe eaw the late Duke of Edinburgh, with whom she 
was acquainted. He said, ‘They are taking the news to Clarence 
House.’ The following day ehe read in the newspaper the newa 
of the murder of the Duke's father-in-law, Alexander rm. of 
Russia. 

This aspect, of dreams (if the facts are accepted) 
may, of course, be viewed from the side of Myers’ 
theory of ‘the subliminal self, as stated in his 
book, Human Personality (1903). By those who 
accept, more or less, Myers’ hypothesis some 
dreams are taken to be ‘supernormal,’ and bear 
witness to unexplained ranges of human faculty. 
In ether cases they merely show that incidents 
which have left no trace on the ordinary memory 
are none the less treasured in the subconscious 
memory, and may be communicated to the upper 
consciousness through the mechanism of remem- 
bered dreams. If no men dreamed, it is probable 
that religion and philosophy might never have 
evolved the conception of spirit; while, if only 
hve per cent of mankind dreamed, it is fairly 
certain that the other ninety-five per cent would 
regard tbem as merely mendacions. 
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DREAMS AND SLEEP (Babylonian).—The 
dream played an important part in the life and 
religion of the Babylonians. In the dream the 
deity was believed to reveal himself in a special 
way to the individual, declaring the will of heaven 
and predicting the future. The 4rd, or ‘seers,’ 
constituted a particular class of priests, and one 
of the titles of the Sun-god was Vand teréti, ‘the 
seer of the revealed law.’ Prophetic dreams, bow- 
ever, might be sent to the ordinary layman as well 
as to the professional ‘seer,’ and there were books 
for interpreting their meaning. It would seem 
that answers to prayer could be obtained through 
sleeping in a temple and invoking Makhir, the 
sollen (or god) of dreams, At all events, in a 
penitential psalm (WAI, iv. 66. 2) we read: 
* Reveal thyself to me and let me behold a favour- 
able dream. May the dream that I dream be 
favourable; may the dream that I dream be true. 
May Makhir, the god(dess) of dreams, stand at my 
head. Let me enter E-Saggila, the temple of the 
gods, the house of life.’ The little temple dis- 
covered by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam at Balawät (15 
miles E. of Mosul) was specially dedicated to 
Makhir, and may have been frequented by those 
who thus sought ‘favourable’ dreams. 

In the Epic of Gilgames dreams play a con- 
Spienous part. In the sell of the Babylonian 
hero with Khumbaba three dreams are needed to 
assure him of success. The loss of his friend Ea- 
bani is foretold in a vision of fire and lightning, 
and in the story of the Deluge the impending 
destruction of mankind was said to have been 
revealed to Utu-napistim in a dream. The his- 
torical inscriptions are equally full of references 
to dreams. ‘The will of heaven was made known 
to Gudea of Lagaš through a dream, and the army 
of AsSSur-bani-pal was encouraged to cross a river 
by the appearance in a vision of the goddess IStar, 
who declared: ‘I march before ASSur-bani-pal the 
king, who is the creation of my hands.’ Assur- 
bani-pal himself, when overwhelmed with despair at 
the outbreak of the war with Elam, was similarly 
reassured with a promise of victory. He prayed 
to Ištar, and on the self-same night ‘a seer (sabrd) 
slept and dreamed a dream,’ wherein Ištar of 
Arbela appeared with a quiver on either shoulder 
and a bow in her hand, and bade the dreamer 
announce to the king: ‘Eat food, drink wine, 
enjoy music, exalt my divinity until I have gone 
to accomplish this deed : I will give thee thy heart’s 
desire ; thy face shall not grow pale, thy feet shall 
not totter, thy strength shall not fail in the battle.’ 
It was in a dream that Aššur commanded Gyges 
of Lydia to pay homage to the Assyrian king and 
so obtain help against his Cimmerian enemies, and 
the prediction that the power of the Manda would 
be overthrown, as well as the order to rebuild 
the temple of the Moon-god at Harran, was re- 
vealed to Nabonidos in a dream. In the historical 
framework of the Book of Daniel the dreams of 
Nebuchadrezzar occupy a leading place, and in one 
instance the wise men of Babylon were required 
not only to interpret the dream, but even to recall 
it to the memory of the king. 

Oneiromancy was studied by the Babylonians 
with that exaggerated devotion to details which 
otherwise characterized them. The official texts 
relating to the interpretation of dreams took note 
of everything, however bizarre or unlikely, which 
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might oceur to the imagination of the sleeper. 
These texts or * Dream-books,’ which were probably 
collected in a single work, were naturally included 
by AsSSur-bani-pal in his library at Nineveh, and 
formed the quarry from which Artemidorus drew 
the materials for his five books of the Oneiroeritica. 
The nature of them may be gathered from the 
following quotations : ‘If a date appears on a man's 
head, it means woe. Ifa fish appears on his head, 
that man will be strong. If a mountain appears 
on his head, it means that he will have no rival. 
If salt appears on his head, it means that he will 
apply himself to build his house.’ Or, again: ‘If 
a man dreams that he goes to a pleasure-garden, 
it means that he will gain his een: If he goes 
to a market-garden, his dwelling-place will be un- 
comfortable. If he goes to kindle a firebrand, he 
will see woe during (his) days. If he goes to sow 
& field, he will escape from a ruined place. If he 
e to hunt in the u he will be eminent (?). 

f he goes to an ox-stall, [he will have] safety. If 
he goes to the sheepfold, he will rise to the first 
rank.’ Could a pseudo-science end in greater 
puerilities ? 
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mant, La Divination et la science des presages chez les Chal- 
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DREAMS AND SLEEP (Egyptian). —1. 
Introduction.—Although dreams were not con- 
sidered of such importance in Egypt as in 
Chaldæa, Phenicia, or the Hellenic world, the 
réle allocated to them was much larger than is 
generally thought; they occupied a constant place 
in Egyptian life. The relative scarcity of informa- 
tion is a result of the nature of the monuments 
at present published. While the epigraphy of the 
temples furnishes only a very few official examples 
of dreams, we find (1) that, in spite of this scarcity, 
dreams are of constant occurrence in the literary 
papyri ; and (2) that the instances of Egyptian 

reams mentioned by late authors are proved by 
a correct exegesis to be of Egyptian origin. These 
two points give us ground for thinking that the 
deciphering of the still unpublished papyri and 
ostraca will yield an unknown wealth of informa- 
tion. Further, the study of unpublished ex voto 
stele ought, to all appearance, to furnish large 
additions to the list of cases of miraculous healing 
obtained by the medium of dreams. If to all this 
we add the passages in our sources in which dreams 
are not expressly mentioned, but are implied by the 
fact that formule are employed similar to those 
used in cases of dreams related expressly as such, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the current 
ideas as to the frequency and importance of dreams 
in Egypt stand in need of considerable modification. 

2. Classification of material. —Dreams in which 
the gods intervene directly may be divided into 
three groups: (æa) unsolicited dreams in which the 
appear in order to demand some act of piety towards 
themselves; (5) dreamsin which they give warnings 
of various kinds spontaneously ; and (c) dreams in 
which they grant their worshippers an answer toa 
question definitely stated. The cases of unofficial 
magic forcing dreams into its service form a separate 
class. 


This classification has the advantage of arranging the factsia 
a fixed numher of groups, which hring into greater promiaence 
the essentially Egyptian characteristics, and so help to decide 
whether a certain numher of dreams mentioaed in the Greek 
and Roman classics can he regarded as really Egyptiao. Thia 
^ an important question to aettle for the general theory of 
reama. 


3. Unsolicited dreams.—Of this first class the 
well-known dream of Thothmes Iv. is the best 
specimen contained in our sources. Falling asleep, 
during the chase, at the foot of the statne of the 


Great Sphinx, the young prince heard the voice of 
a god. It promised him the throne of Egypt, and 
required him to repair the god’s temple, which was 
threatened with ruin. This story leaves no doubt 
that the dream of Nectanebo, thongh handed down 
to us in Greek form (cf. Leemans, Papyri Greci, 
Leyden, 1838, p. 122), is an adaptation of an Egyp- 
tian document. As in the case of Thothmes IV., 
the god (under the form Anhuri) appeared to the 
king, and complained of the failure to complete 
certain works at his temple. On waking, the king 
was greatly perturbed, and gave the necessary 
orders to have the works completed with all expe- 
dition. It is quite certain that this Hellenized 
legend sprang from the remains of a stela, like 
that of the Sphinx of Gizeh, on which the priests 
had had an account engraved of the marvellous 
incident that caused the repairing of the temple. 

The case reported by Plutarch (de Is. et Osır. 28) 
of the dream of Ptolemy Soter belongs to the same 
category. The king dreams of a colossal statue 
which orders him to take it back to Alexandria, 
where it was formerly situated. He makes in- 
quiries on awaking, and finds that Sosebius had 
once seen an image at Sinope like the one described 
by the king as seen in his dream. The statue, in 
short, is found there, and bronght back to Alex- 
andria ; and Timotheus, as well as Manetho, recog- 
nizes it as one of Serapis. Here we see a Hellenized 
adaptation of Egyptian legends relating to the 
repair of monuments and the restoration of cults 
of Divine statues; and this is in complete harmon 
with the historical fact that the Ptolemys too 
a great deal of trouble to bring back the national 
sacred statues which had been carried off from the 
Nile Valley by Asiatic conquerors. 

The question of the abaolute autheaticity of these documents 
cannot he discussed here. It was proved long ago that the 
majority of these atele devoted to dreams, miracles, aad gifts 
made after Divine intervention hear inscriptions of a much 
later date than is attributed to them (e.g., the Stela of Cheops 
at Gizeh, the Stela ‘of the Famine,’ Stela of Bakhtaa, etc. ; tha 
Stela of tha Sphinx, in particular, has heen ahown by Erman to 
he a aew version of aa analogous legend attributing aa identical 
dream to another prince). It still remaina to be proved, how- 
ever, that these 'forged' documeats are not adaptations of 
ancient inscriptiona or transcriptiona on stone of ancient papyri. 
The only important facts to he kept in view here are: (1) that 
ofücial Egypt admitted as a regular process this method of 
Divine warninga by dreams; (2) that numeroua restorationa of 
temples and cults were really the outcome ot dreama actually 
experienced, and accepted hy the king, on awaking, a8 certain 
signs of the will of the gods. An examination of the official 
texts relatiag to the restorationa of moaumeats would ahow, by 
the paralleliam of formule, that these casea are much more 
numerous in Egypt than ia usually aupposed. 

Besides cases like the above, in which the gods 
may be said to have been working primarily in their 
own interests, unsolicited dreams were granted also 
for the benefit of humanity. The revelation by a 
dream of the hiding-place of some wonderful chap- 
ter, for use in funerary or medical magic, seems to 
have beeu the traditional origin of à number of 
formule or groups of formule inserted later in the 
great compilations which became the ‘Books of 
the Dead’ and the first medical papyri. All that 
the gods of Egypt did in such circumstances was 
to show the continuity of their legendary réle of 
‘beneficent masters of this whole earth.’ Their 
intervention sometimes took an even more direct 
form, warnings being given by dreams to the 
kings, who were the Divine heirs, or to important 
personages, princes, or even simple mortals loved 
by the gods. Sometimes they revealed the action 
to be taken in the man’s own interest. It is, e.g., 
in obedience to a dream that Shabaka (Sabacös) 
retires into Ethiopia (Herod. ii. 139). Sometimes 
they foretell final success, without requiring, as 
in the case of Thothmes IV., a personal service in 
exchange. 

The famoua Ethiopian Stela ‘of the Dream’ ia the typical 
example of thia class. We are told how Tonutamon 'aees in a 
dream in tha night two aerpents, one on the left, ona on the 
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right, and how it was mach on his awaking that these 
two serpents signifled the heraldio emblems of the two Egypts 
(North and South) of which he would soon be master. 

In other eases the gods do not scorn to foretell 
happy events to certain persons in whom or in 
whose descendants they are particularly inter- 
ested—perhaps with a view to the good that will 
result for the whole of Egypt. The story of Satni, 
father of the great magician Senosiris, is an ex- 
ample : 

! Now Satni went to sleep and dreamed a dream. Some one 
dide to him, saying: * Thy wife hath conceived, and the child 
she will bear will he called Seuosiris, and many are tbe miracles 
that will be done by bim in the land of Egypt.”’ 

Sometimes, again, a dream directly reveals the 
wish of a god. Thus the prince of Bakhtan saw in 
his sleep a hawk flying away towards Egypt; this 
was a sign that he had to send back to Thebes the 
miraculous statue of the god Khonsu, which had 
formerly exoreized a demon from his daughter. 
Sometimes, also, the Divine spirit warns the king 
in a dream to avoid certain projects, either imme- 
diate or far ahead, which would turn out harmful 
to the kingdom. However adapted they may 
be in non-Egyptian compositions, the dream of 
Menander and Pharaoh’s dream (interpreted by 
Joseph [Gn 41]) are two good examples, the con- 
stituent elements of which are similar to those of 
Egyptian accounts of such Divine warnings. 

The first of these stories has come dowa to us in fragmenta 
of a Coptic romance—the fahulous Life of Alexander: ' Then 
Mensuder had the following drean, and saw this vision: he saw 
a lion losded with chains and cast into s pit. A man spoke to 
him: "Mensnder, why dost thou not descend with this lion, 
since his purple is fallen? Get thee up now, and seize him by 
the neck of his purple.” Menander's grief at this dream, and his 
conviction that the lion sigaified his master, were not mistaken 
—in ths morning a messenger anoounced the death of Alexander 
at trescherous hands.’ It is highly probable that, if the legend 
ia of late Egyptian date, it horrowed its genersl form from the 
ordinary type of historicsl dreams sttrihuted to the Pharsohs of 
nstional legend. 

The same remark spplies to the Scripture story of the dresm 
of Pharaoh, and the part played by Joseph. In the present 
state of our knowledge, we cannot assert thst this episode 
belongs to any particular reign in the Egyptian dynasties, nor 
even that it helongs, for a fact, to some authentic fragment of 
the aational folk-lore relating to the legend of the Pharsohs of 
the romantic cycle, But Egyptology is in a position to state 
with assurance that none of the elements of the story is a priori 
in conflict with the Egyptian dsta relating to dreams. We know 
from history that the subject itself (the periods of drought and 
fertility resulting from the annusl overflowing of the Nile) waa 
one of the chief Interests of the Egyptiau monarchy ; the famous 
stels of the islaud of Sehel (the ‘ Famine Stela "), e.g., is evideace 
that facts of this kind were of great importauce in mouumental 
religious history, where the gods &nd the kings both wituessed 
to the vital importance of this matter—the former by warnings, 
the latter hy sets of piety. The symholic method of warniag, 
in the figures of fat and lean kiae or ears of corn, 1a analogous 
to that of the serpents in the Ethiopian ‘Dream Stela.’ Finally, 
the calling in of Joseph to interpret the dream, after all the 
magiciana and wise men had been consulted in vain (Gn 419), is 
likewise io &greement with Egyptian usage: the popular tales 
relatethat, on the fsilure o! the regular interpreters, the king 
applied at will to private persons noted for their wisdom, as, 
€.g., in the case of the wise old man cousulted by the Pharaoh 
in the ‘Story of Cheops and the Magicians.’ 

The interpretation of symbolical dreams was the 
business of special persons—the ‘Masters of the 
Secret Things, or the ‘Scribes of the Double 
House of Life’ (a very poor modern translation ; 
the real meaning of the title is rather ‘the Learned 
Men of the Magic Library’). At no time do these 
‘official dreamers’ seem to have had the prominence 
they enjoyed in other civilizations. As regards 
mantic codification of the signification of beings, 
things, and phenomena seen in dreams, it is hardly 
likely that Egypt did not possess lists of this kind 
in the temples; but, as a matter of fact, we do not 
possess at the present moment a single papyrus of 
the same kind as the collections of ‘omen tablets’ 
of the Chaldzan civilization. It is not a question, 
of course, of looking for a theoretical work or any- 
thing approaching the Oneirocritica of Artemi- 
dorus; all we could expect would be lists of facts 
and interpretations conceived on the model, ¢.g., of 
the horoscopic calendars. 


4. Solicited dreams.—Of more frequent occur- 
rence is Divine intervention by means of dreams 
sought and obtained, either in exceptional circum- 
stances or in regular arranged form. Good ex- 
amples of the first class are furnished by the 
historical cases of kings finding themselves in a 
difficult situation, and imploring a god to grant 
them some light on the future or on the course 
they should follow. The classical inscription of 
Merenptah (Great temple of Karnak) is a good 


exampie: 
‘Then his majesty saw in a dream as If a statue of Ptah were 
standing before Pharaoh. He was like the height of. . . . Ha 


spake to him, ** Take thou (it)," while he extended to him the 
sword, “and hanish thou the fearful heart from thee.” Pharaoh 
spake to him, '' Lo . . .™ (Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 
Chicago, 1906, Ili. 582). 
This passage throws light upon Herodotus' story 
(ii. 141) of the dream of Sethos, a pues of Heph- 
æstus, during his struggle against Sennacherib: 
‘The monarch . . . entered iuto the inner sanctuary, aod, 
before ths image of the god, hewailed the fate which imipended 
over him. As he wept, he fell asleep, and dreamed that the 
god cams and atood at his side, bidding him be of good cheer, 
and go boldiy forth to meet the Arahian host, which would do 
him no hurt, as he himself would send those who should help 
him. Of., on Sennacherib, 2 K 1925f., 


This is a faithful account—though Hellenized—of 
what the classical Pharaoh did. He did not ‘bewail 
his fate,’ as the Greek author thought, but he stated 
his case in a prayer, the model of which is given in 
Maspero, Contes pop. (see Lit.); and the appearance 
of the god in a dream was not an unexpected pheno- 
menon, bnt a necessary consequence of the prayer. 
The rest of the story—the entering of the temple, 
speaking before the statue, incubation, and, lastly, 
the response of the god—are pure Egyptian char- 
acteristics, and are in complete agreement with 
what we learn on this point from the inscriptions 
and popular tales. 

The various sources of information that have 
come down to us prove that incubation in the 
temple in order to obtain a remedy or a mantic 
response was a current practice, not only among 
princes, but also among private individuals. It is 
wonderful to find, once more, and in this connexion, 
that the Greco-Roman authors were often more 
accurately informed than is usually believed. Before 
Egyptological knowledge had RE the neces- 
sary proof, the accuracy of Diodorus (i. 28) was 
contested (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, Lond. 
1878, ii. 356), when he says that ‘in Egypt, dreams 
are regarded with religious reverence, especially as 
means of indicating remedies in illnesses’; and that 
‘the prayers of worshippers are often rewarded by 
the indication of a remedy in a dream.’ 

The story of Satni tells of Mahitnaskhit going to the temple 
of Imuthes (= Asklepios) in Memphis, praying to the god, then 
falling &sleep in the temple, and receiving from the god in a 
dream a cure for her sterility: ‘When to-morrow morniog breaks, 
go thon to the fountain of Satni, thy hushand ; there thou shalt 
find growing a plaat of colocasia ; pull it up, leaves and all, and 
with it make a potion which thou shalt give to thy hueband; 
then shalt thon sleep with him, aud that very night shalt thou 
conceive.’ 

This story is not simply a litersry fabricatioa; for we have 
the famous Memphite Stela of Paherenptah, of the Augustan 
period, giving epigraphicsl evidence of another case of sterility 
being similarly cured by & remedy revealed in & dream by the 
same god Imuthes. 

By piecing the various texts together, we gradu- 
ally arrive at a re-construction of the ‘ processus’ 
of the Egyptian dream by incubation in the temple. 
The patient entered one of the sanctnaries where 
the gods were reported to give responses to those 


who came to sleep within the sacred enclosure. 

Our information is fully verified by the texts, at least for the 
temples of fmuthes in Memphis, and of Thoth ia Khimunu, All 
indications of a scieatific nature lead to the same conclusioo for 
the temple of Thoth Teós at Medinet-Habu, near Thehes (see 
DISEASE AND MEDICINE [Egyp.]), and for the celebrated sanctuary 
of isis at Phile (cf. Revillout, in PSBA x. [1887] 68). Finally, 
we are assured by Petrie that there were specia! places in the 
temple of Sarbut el-Qadem, in Sinai, for people who desired 
dreams from the goddess Haithar (Hathor) relatiog to the 
locality of turquoise mines (cf. Egypt and Israel, London, 1911, 
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p- 49, and Personal Religion, do. 1909, pp. 27, 81). But the 
same author Is probably wrong in thinking that this practice 
represents a borrowing from ancient Semitic religion. 


When inside the temple, the worshipper prayed 
the deity to reveal himself: ‘Turn thy face to- 
wards me’; and besought him by his well-known 
virtues: ‘’Tis thou who dost accomplish miracles 
and art benevolent in all thy doings; 'tis thou 
who givest children to him that hath none,’ or ‘’Tis 
thou who hast created magic, and established the 
heavens and the earth and the lower world ; "Us 
thou who canst grant me the means of saving all.’ 
The god was adjured to ‘hear the prayer’ (and 
this formula is, in the present writer's opinion, 
decisive proof that the various stelz on which ears 
[sotmu] are found are, after all the discussion on 
this point, votive offerings of the worshippers 
whose supplications the god had heard [sotmu] in 
cases of dreams by incubation). After these invo- 
cations, the inquirer waited for the god to come 
and answer him in sleep. 

There is one important point still obecure. We do not know 
whether, as in so many other savage and semi-savage religions, 
the coming of the dream was facilitated by the swallowing of 
some narcotic or intoxicating substance (see Tylor, PO 
London, 1891, ii. 416 f.). Of the two other equally frequent con- 
ditions—prayer and fasting—the former has been discussed. 
As regards fasting, it is almost certain, from a number of evi- 
dences and parallelisms, that it was an essential duty of the 
worehipper desiring a dream. It was originally based, as in 
uncivilized races, on magical notions which gave a pseudo- 
scientific interpretation to the hypersensibility to dreams 
caused by faeting; therefore it developed into the idea of 
moral purification, as has happened in so many other casee 
(eee Petrie, Personal Religion, ‘The Ascetics, p. 70, for the 
idea of faeting in general in tbe Egypt of the later period). 

The god next appeared in a dream. The usual 
formula is: ‘The god N [or ‘some one,’ instead of 
the Divine name honoris causa] spake to him, say- 
ing. ...' The deity begins, as a rule, by specify- 
ing the identity of the person he is addressing: 
* Art thon not such an one, son (or father, or wife, 
ete.) of so and so?’ (ef. Maspero, Contes populaires?, 
Paris, 1905, p. 137, for the dream of Mahituas- 
khit, and p: 147 for the dream of Horus, son of 
Panishi) When this is settled, the god next tells 
what should be done ‘when morning comes,’ and 
he uses no dark or symbolic language ; indeed, it 
is with most exact details that he tells, e.g., at 
what place a sealed naos will be found, or a cer- 
tain kind of box, containing a certain book, which 
must be copied and replaced, to be followed by a 
certain result, ete. The divinatory dream of an 
ordinary Egyptian type for incubation is thus a 
case of oneiromancy, not requiring a metaphysical 
interpretation, but with the direct instructions of 
the gods in clear terms. It is by these examples 
also that the sense of the passage of Hermes 
Trismegistus is established, referring to *these 
prophetic statues which foretell the future by 

reams and otherwise.’ 

. Dreams evoked by magicians.—Besides these 
official methods of soliciting dreams from the 
gods, private magic taught means of obtaining 

reams without recourse to the loftier temple 
procedure. The papyri of later centuries have 
preserved the pitiable mixture of material details 
and barbarous jingles of words that form the 
clearest of those methods. 

Papyrus 122 in the British Museum, 1. 359 ff., saya: ‘Take a 
clean linen bag and write upon it the names given below. Fold 
it up and make it into a lamp-wick, and eet it alight, pouring 
pure oil over it. The words to he written are: “ Armiuth, 
Lailamchouch, Arsenophrephren, Phtha, Archentechtha." Then 
in the evening, when you are going to bed, which you must do 
without touching food, do thus: Approach the lamp and repeat 
seven times the formula given below, then extinguish it end 
lie down to sleep.’ [The formula is too long to give, but ends 
thus: * f require, O lords of the Gods, give me the information 
that I desire’; cf. Budge, Egyp. Magie, London, 1901, p. 216.] 

Magic also taught analogous means of getting 
dreams on unspecified subjects from the popular 
god of dreams, Bes, whose figure is carved or 


engraved on numerous pillows on which Egyptian 


heads reclined. With these formule we enter 
imperceptibly the domain of pnre and simple 
superstition and the current practices of Egyp- 
tian society. 

The same British Museum papyrus gives, in 1. 64ff., the 
method of drawing ‘on the left hand’ a figure of Bes, then 
writing on a piece of cloth, with ink made of special ingredi- 
ente, a formula of adjuration ; this cloth is then wrapped round 
the hand, and ite end is rolled round the patient's neck. The 
god of dreams is summoned to come *this very night." 

It is doubtful whether the more enlightened 
members of Egyptian society admitted that the 
gods lent themselves so readily to the commands 
and threats of men. It is universally admitted, 
on the other hand, that the dead, who always had 
power to come and give dreams to the living on 
their own initiative, were capable, in eertain eir- 
cumstances, of being ealled into the service of 
private magie. 

Cases of direct iutervention by the dead are not of great 
frequency in the literature at present known to ue. The view 
of Pierret (Dict. d'arch. égyp., Paris, 1875, 8.9. ‘Songe’), that 
the famous papyrus of ‘The Teaching of Amenemhat’ has 
reference to an appearance of the king'e father, who came in a 
dream to instruct his eon, ie oothing more than hypothesis. 
The eame is true of the interview of Khonsn-m-habi with a 
dead man (this may have beeo a waking vision) The most 
certain cases are those indicated by the formule found by 
Erman in the Berlin magic papyrne, to be employed for driving 
off the ghosts that torment children in sleep (see art. CHILDREN 
[Egyptian]. The well-known Leyden papyrus ie the type par 
excellence of cases of a dead woman coming to torment her 
husband in dreams. The way to get rid of thie torment wae to 
make a statuette of the dead wife and tie upon its wrist a list 
of the husband'a good deeds during his wedded life, and then a 
summoos to the ghost to etop her persecution, under the threat 
of proceedings before the god of the dead. 

The magieians took full advantage of this 
readiness of the dead to evoke dreams. They 
did not employ all ghosts, but only those whose 
wretched condition had deprived them of their 
habitations, family-eult, or tomb, and who had con- 
sequently to beg assistance of the living and to 
put themselves at their service in order to exist 
(see DEMONS AND SPIRITS [Egyp.]); hence the 
importance attached in necromancy to the spirits 
of shipwrecked people, suicides, executed criminals, 
ete. Most of the Egyptian books of magic include 
private formulæ for sending dreams in this way 
(cf. the Louvre papyrus 3229, the Gnostic papy- 
rus of Leyden, and the late incantations in Greek). 
The dreams thus sent belong to two general cate- 
gories: (a) dreams which torment and devour by 
witcheraft; and (b) dreams sent to inspire some 
one with an ardent love, to encourage a loved one’s 
fidelity, or to bring hostility to a rival or make 
him physically impotent. In all such cases the 
sending of the dream is usually complicated by a 
easting of spells through the medium of a figure 
of the person to whom the dream is sent (see 
Maspero, Histoire, Paris, 1895, i. 213; and the 
cases of ‘love figures’ given by Budge in his 
Egyptian Magic, D 94ff.). The whole combines, 
later on, with Chaldean, Jewish, and Greek 
magie to form the involved processes of tabelle 
devotionis, where dream, incantation, and necro- 
mancy are all confused, the dream-sending, how- 
ever, remaining the chief element (cf., on this 
difficult question, Maspero, Etudes de myth. et 
d'archéol. égyp., Paris, 1893, pp. 297, 311; and the 
fine studies of Revillout, * Amatoria,’ in Revue 
égyptologique, i. [1881] 69 f£.). A papyrus in the 
British Museum commends the sendiug of love- 
dreams by the method of tracing words with a 
nail * taken from a wrecked ship’ and then throw- 
ing them into the sea ; or by making this declara- 
tion before à lamp filled with oil of a special 
composition : *I desire to appar in the dream of 
the daughter of N... By gradual stages the 
magician adds to these spirits of the dead in his 
service spirits of demons or of ill-disposed gods, 
and we see developing the system of black magie 
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which lasted throughout the centuries in the 
Mediterranean world and in Christian Europe. 

This general theory of the dreams sent by magicians fits in 
exactly with the accounts of pseudo-Callisthenes relating to 
the legendary birth of Alexander, and proves the Egyptian 
nature—mistakenly contested—of the dreams that were sent to 
Olympias and to Philip. The first dream, sent to the queen, 
is accompanied by a ceremony of spell-casting with a wax 
figure and unctions of magic herbs analogous to all the 
practices mentioned above. The dream-visit of Amon to the 
queen's room is purely Egyptian, and falls in with the theory 
of Divine conceptinns by dreams descrihed at Luxor and Deir 
el-Bahari far the Thebans of the XVHIth Dynasty. Finally, 
the dream in which the hawk is sent from Egypt to announce to 
Philip the miraculons birth of Alexander is equally in agree- 
meot with the mecbanism employed by the magicians of the 
Nile Valley. 

6. General.—It will be observed that in none of 
the cases mentioned as yet do we see an ordinary 
living person taking any part at all in a dream 
(giving a warning, coming from a distance, an- 
nouncing an approaching death, etc.); there is 
nothing of the natnre of the interview of Patroclus 
and Achilles (77. xxiii. 65 f). And, on the other 
hand, we have no Egyptian examples of the 
dreamer going to a distant land in his dream, 
living the past over again, seeing future events, 
or, in a word, playing any of the parts that are so 
frequent in dreams of other religions. Besides 
the dreams already mentioned, in which the dead 
appear, the only other apparitions seem to have 
been of gods speaking on definite questions in the 
clear language of earth, and, sometimes, but more 
rarely, calling the attention of the sleeper to 
SEH symbolical figures that must be inter- 

reted. 
` We now come to the final question of whattheory 
was probably held in Egypt as to the mechanism of 
the dream. No formal explanation has ever been 
given of this in any Egyptian text known to us, 
and there is little chance that there ever existed 
an oneirocritical work analogous to those pos- 
sessed by the Mediterranean world. The Egyp- 
tian dream is not connected rationally either with 
the mechanism of omens, or with the theory of 
‘influences,’ or with the process of *intersigns.' 
It is à tangible reality and is regarded as such, 
without mysticism and, as a rule, without sym- 
bolism. There is not even any allusion, as by 
Penelope in the Odyssey (xix. 500 ff.), to the possi- 
bility of a fallacious dream. On the other hand, 
the absence of dreams in which the soul goes 
away orin which living persons appear is signifi- 
cant. As it is evident that the Egyptians, like 
other men, must have had dreams SP this type, 
the fact that they omit to mention them in the 
texts proves that they did not consider them of 
im portance, Now, if we admit, with Tylor (Prim. 
Cult.?, i. 121, 440, ii. 24, 49, 75, 416), that these 
types of dreams are included in the list of the 
fundamental elements of primitive religions pheno- 
mena, it mnst be concluded that Egypt was already 
far beyond these conceptions, and had travelled 
far, in this connexion, from the ideas as to the 
rôle and nature of dreams cherished by the ma- 
jority of contemporary African peoples. In the 
ast place, the theory of the dream seems to the 
present writer, after a careful examination of the 

gyptian ideas, to be based not upon the separa- 
tion or the journey of one of the souls of a human 
being during sleep, but upon the hypersensitive- 
ness of the sleeping man. This fact may be of 
great interest for the history of comparative re- 
ligion. There would seem to correspond, in short, 
to the sleeping state a special sensitiveness en- 
abling the individual to see and hear beings that 
are always in existence, but cannot be perceived in 
a waking state because the senses are too gross. 
This would agree with the belief that on certain 
occasions or by certain processes man can actually 
acquire this lucidity, by way of exception, in a 


waking state (e.g. ‘to sce invisible spirits? by 
rubbing the eyes with a magic substance ; or “to 
read sealed writing’ through the matter of the 
case, etc.) The whole hypothesis agrees, how- 
ever, with the practice that we have cstablished 
as fact or suspected as preliminary conditions in 
Egypt of obtaining a dream : prayer (ie. an at- 
tenuated form of incantation), fasting, ete. The 
whole question would thus come nnder the general 
theory of the ecstatic process. Far from being, 
as in other religions, a sort of death, sleep in 
Egypt was a state of lucid supersensitiveness of 
the various souls contained in the individual. In 
support of this view, there is a very important 
phenomenon to be noted, viz. the ecstatic sleep of 
the sam, so often described or represented in the 
ritual and in the scenes of the famous ceremon 
known as the * Opening of the Mouth’ of the dead. 
It is during this sleep that the sam acquires the 
power of seeing and hearing the soul of the dead 
‘in all the forms which it takes,’ as the dreamer 
declares on awaking. 

LiTERATURE.— There is no monograph on the subject. Vari- 
ous facts are briefly given in: A. Erman, Religion, Fr. ed., 
Paris, 1907, pp. 81, 211, 222; V. Ermoni, Relig. de l'Egypte 
ancienne, Paris, 1910, Index ; G. Maspero, Histoire, i. (Paris, 
1895) 213, 266; Ph. Virey, Relig. de Vane. Égypte, Paris, 1910, 

p. 129, 226; see, for the examples taken from the classics, 
jr G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Anc. Egyptians, 
ed. London, 1878, i. 139, ii. 356, 464, iii. 95. The text of the 
principal Pharaonic documents is given in J. H. Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicagn, 1904-1907, ii. 815, iii. 582, 
iv. 922; Maspero, Contes populatres?, Paris, 1905, pp. 1321., 
145, 147, 157, 166, 255, 267. The only works in which the subject 
is approached theoretically are: E. A. W. Budge, Egyp. 
Magic, London, 1901, pp. 94, 206; G. Maspero, ‘Imhotep, in 
Journal des Savants, 1901, and ‘Comment Alexandre devint 
Dieu ' (Annuaire de l'école des hautes études, 1899), p. 26 f. 

GEORGE FOUCART. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Teutonic). —Dreams 
played a considerable part in the lives of the 

eutons, but their significance was only prophetic. 
They were thought to foreshadow events in the 
future of the dreamer or his immediate surround- 
ings, but there is no hint that they played any 
part in religion. The idea that revelations as to 
the uature of the gods could be made through the 
agency of dreams seems to have been foreign to 
Teutonic conceptions, and the later mystical 
dreams of the Middle Ages must, therefore, be 
held to be a Christian growth. In Scandinavia, 
whence almost all our information for heathen 
times is obtained, dreams were not only divorced 
from religion, but also to a great extent from 
magic. The art of interpreting dreams was in 
no way connected with magical powers, but was 
usually found in combination with a philosophical 
attitude towards life, and a wide knowledge of the 
world. Thus, in the Laxdale Saga, Gudrun ap- 
peals to no witch-wife, but to Gest the Wise, a 
chief universally esteemed for his ripe wisdom, for 
the interpretation of her dream ; and in the Heims- 
kringla we tind King Halfdan the Black con- 
sulting his wisest counsellor about his dream. 
Every one, however, was acquainted with the 
rndiments of the art of interpretation, and there 
seems to have heen a general consensus of opinion 
as to the significance of certain phenomena in 
dreams: thus Gudrun, in the Lay of Atli, says 
that dreaming of iron portends fire ; and Hégni, in 
the same poem, declares that his wife's dream of a 
polar bear only foretells a storm from the east. 
The fact that most of the recorded Scandinavian 
dreams are of ominous import must be ascribed to 
the selective process exercised by the authors of 
Saga or poem. The value of dreams, used as a 
literary device to deepen the atmosphere of doom 
which surrounds a fated house, was fully appreci- 
ated by them. So, before the catastrophic ending 
of the Atli (Attila) poems, the wives of Högni and 
Gunnar in vain strive to stay their husbands by 
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the recital of their dark dreams; and the unsus- 
pecting Atli wakes Gudrun to tell her the dream 
which foreshadows his own death at her avenging 
hands. In many of the Sagas the suspense before 
a tragic happening is enhanced by dreams woven 
inte the story, notably in the Saga of Gisli the 
Outlaw. However, Snorri Sturluson makes good 
use of a more cheerful type of dream in his his- 
tories of the Norwegian kings, shadowing forth 
the glory of the royal line in the dream of a lofty 
tree, many-branched, spreading all over Norway 
and beyond it. Saxo Grammaticus, in his Gesta 
Danorum, tells us of a dream of King Gorm of 
Denmark which has a similar significance, and one 
is also recorded from Sweden. 

It is worth while to examine a little more 
closely the various classes of foreboding dreams. 
The simplest type is merely a dream vision of 
what is to come; thus a great blaze indicates the 
burning of a house, and so on. But the dreams 
most frequently mentioned in the old Scandinavian 
sources image forth the persons involved under 
animal form, showing how deeply rooted was the 
idea of the fylgja, the materialization, as it were, 
in animal form, of a man’s spirit, which attended 
him through life, and could be seen in dreams, or 
by waking persons before the death of its owner 
(see SouL [Teut.]). Thus, in Njáls Saga, a dream 
of a bear followed by two dogs is at once read as 
showing the presence, in the neighbourhood, of the 
warlike Gunnar, with two companions. Thorstein 
Egilsson, in the Gunniaugs Saga, dreams of two 
eagles tighting over the possession of a swan: the 
eagles are the fylgjur of the two rivals for the love 
of his daughter, whose fylgja is the swan. There 
is a remarkable similarity between this dream and 
that in the Nibelungenlied, where Kriemhild sees 
two eagles tear her P falcon to pieces. Charle- 
magne’s dream of the meeting of a bear and a 
leopard, recorded in the Song of Roland, evidently 
belongs to this class. In other dreams, again, it 
is the guardian spirit, or à deceased member of the 
family, who appear tothe living representative to 
warn him of danger or death—in two stories the 
warning conveyed is of a landslip, from which the 
dreamer is thereby enabled to escape. In later 
Christian times we find St. Olaf or one of the popu- 
lar Icelandic bishops fulfilling this warning func- 
tion. Inthe short Icelandic tale entitled the Dream 
of Thorstein, three female guardian spirits come 
weeping to Thorstein, imploring him to be wary, 
for that his thrall Gilli seeks to murder him ; but 
their warning is in vain. Similar is the last dream 
of Glaumvór, in the Lay of Atli, in which she sees 
dead women, clothed in sad-colonred weeds, come 
to call her husband Gunnar to the realms of the 
dead. It is characteristie of the stern Teutonie 
conception of the workings of Fate that dreams 
are only seldom warnings to be profited by ; oftener 
they are foreshadowings of an inevitable doom. 
The gods never appear in dreams until faith in 
their divinity has been extinguished by Christi- 
anity. On the other hand, we must note that evil 
dreams beset the god Balder before his death 
(Vegtamskvida, in the Older Edda). Nightmares 
were not classed as dreams among the Teutonic 
people, but were (and indeed frequently are) attri- 

uted to the actual presence on the bed of a 
supernatural being, a mara, alp, or trude, or to 
the witchcraft of an ill-disposed neighbour. 

In Scandinavia, where the interpretation of 
dreams was a secular art, unassociated with either 
magic or religion, the introduction of Christianit 
did not lessen the esteem in which it was held. 
Thus it is evidently no disgrace to the Icelandic 
bishop St. Thorlák that he took great pleasure in 
the recital of dreams. In England, however, the 
study of dreams is denounced by an early arch- 


bishop, together with magical practices, sooth- 
saying, and the like. That it held a lower place 
in England than in Scandinavia seems also clear 
from the absence of dreams as a literary device in 
Old English poems. In Germany, as we have seen, 
the Nibelungenlied affords evidence for the same 
views on dreaming as prevailed in Scandinavia ; 
but, on the other ist we find Walther von der 
Vogelweide making fun both of dreams and of the 
wise women who professed to interpret them. 
At the present day, however, Germany is full of 
‘Traum biicher,’ giving rules for the interpretation 
of dreams, and especially as to the methods of 
detecting, in some detail of à dream, a lucky 
number in the State lotteries, These books have 
an immense sale, and it is a significant, fact that 
in some parts of Germany the lottery agents them- 
selves sell ‘Traumbiicher,’ and that in Austria 
they have been forbidden by law to do so. In 
Franconia, the interpretation of dreams for lottery 
purposes is a kind of secret knowledge, very profit- 
able to its professors. 

It is a firm belief in most Teutonie countries 
that to sleep in à new house, or at least in a new 
bed, is the best method of securing a dream ; it 
was the method known in the Middle Ages, and 
was recommended to King Gorm of Denmark in 
heathen times. A curious variant of this practice 
was adopted by King Halfdan the Black. This 
Norwegian king slept in a pig-sty in order to cure 
himself of the habit of dreamless sleep, which was 
considered a disquieting mental disease. In some 
parts of Germany it is thought that, if the dreamer 
refrains from telling à bad dream uutil after mid- 
day, its accomplishment will be prevented. The 
frequent refusal of persons in the Icelandic Sagas 
to relate their dreams, or their protests of dis- 
belief in dreams, may possibly be due to a similar 
idea. Without araile] in Teutonic sources is the 
death-bringing dream mentioned in the Icelandic 
Ljósvetning Saga, where the dream had such power 
that the first person who heard it mnst die. 

Certain nights, whose significance dates from 
heathen times, are considered the most important 
for dreams almost all over Tentonic Europe, 
especially the Twelve Nights (the heathen Yule), 
and Midsummer Night. Both in Sweden and in 
Germany it is the custom to lay à bunch of nine 
different varieties of flowers under the pillow on 
Midsummer Eve, te ensure that the dreams of the 
night shall come true. 

LrrERATURE.— W. Henzen, Über die Träume in der altnor- 
dischen Sagalitteratur, Leipzig, 1890; A. Wuttke, Der deutsche 
Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, ed. Berlin, 1900; J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie4, Berlin, 1875-78; O. Schrader, Reatlexikon 
der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, sv. ‘Traum.’ 

B. S. PHILLPOTTS. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Vedic).—The chief 
passage in Vedic literature for the explanation of 
the psychology of dreams is Brhadäranyaka Up- 
mud iv. 3. 9-14. Two theories are advanced: 
(1) in dreams the soul takes its material from the 
world and constructs for itself by its own light the 
objects which it sees ; (2) in sleep the soul abandons 
the body and roams where it will hence the 
injunction not to awaken suddenly one who is 
sleeping, for in that case the soul may not find its 
way back to the body—an evil which is hard to 
eure. For the later workings over of this passage 
in the attempt to harmonize these theories, see 
Deussen, Allgem. Gesch. der Philos., 1894 fi., 1. ii. 
271-274. For the present purpose the second 
hypothesis is the more important. Its difference 
from the first theory is ascribed by Deussen to 
the poetic form in which it is presented. More 
probably the difference is deeper, and we have in 
these verses a poetic version of an extremely old 
belief frequently found among peoples at a low 
stage of civilization, the existence of which among 
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the Vedic peoples must be posited to explain the 
efforts made, from the Rigveda onwards, to remove 
the fancied effects of evil dreams. 

A number of stanzas both in the Rigveda and 
in the Atharvaveda speak of an evil dream (duk- 
svapna, duhsvapnya) asa calamity comparable with 
sin, disease, and witchcraft, or are employed in the 
ritual for the expiation of evil dreams. Ben the 
Rigveda may be cited: i. 89. 8-9, 99. 1, 114. 1, 
190. 19, ii. 98. 10, v. 89. 4—5, viii. 47. 14-18, x. 
36. 4, 37. 4, 127. 1 (the Rätrisükta, or rather its 
khila), and 164. 1. The thirty-third Parisista of 
the Atharvaveda gives as the duhsvapnandsana- 
gana (list of hymns that destroy the ettects of evil 
dreams): Atharv. iv. 17. 5, vi. 45. 1, 46. 1, vii. 
100. 1, 108. 1-2, ix. 2. 2-3, x. 3. 6, xvi. 5. 1, and, 
as far as the subject-matter is concerned, might 
have included also: vi. 121. l=vii. 83. 4, xvi. 
6. 2, 8-9, xix. 56. 1, 657. 1. The last two hymns are 
employed ata ceremony called svastyayana, per- 
formed each morning to secure good fortune for the 
king (cf. Atharv. Par. viii. 1. 3). For the most 

art these stanzas contain little that is distinctive. 

ypical is Rigveda x. 37. 4: ‘O Sürya, with that 
light with which thou dost conquer darkness, with 
that sun with which thou dost rise over all living 
creatures, with that drive away from us all weak- 
ness, impiety, disease, and evil dreams.’ 

In the hieratic literature the manipulation of 
these stanzas in the ritualis also quite common- 
place. Thus at Aitareya Aranyaka, iii. 2. 4. 18, 
one who has bad an Son dream is ordered to fast, 
cook a pot of rice in milk, make oblations of it, 
each accompanied by a verse of the Ratrisukta, 
feast the Brahmans, and eat the leavings of the 
oblation. Similar directions are given in Sakha- 
yana Grhya Sütra v. 5. 3-13, with the additional 
requirement that the milk must be from à cow 
that is not black and that has a calf of the same 
colour. Furthermore, Rigveda i. 89. 8-9 must also 
be recited. In 4A$valayana Grhya Sutra ii. 6. 
5-6 the oblation is of rice grains, and is made to 
the sun with Rigv. v. 82. 4-5, viii. 47. 14-18, or ii. 
28. 10. With the first of these verses Samaveda i. 
141 is identical. Its muttering is prescribed at 
Gobhila Grhya Sūtra iii. 3. 32 (cf. Samavidhana i. 
8. 7) in case of bad dreams. Hiranyakesin Grhya 
Sütra i. 17. 4 orders in a similar case a sacrifice of 
sesame and àjya, accompanied by verses, one of 
which is equivalent to Atharv. vii. 101. Similar is 
the practice of Mänava Grhya Sutra ii 15. Kat- 
yäyana Srauta Sütra xxv. 11. 20 in the same case 
directs that a diksita (one who has taken the bath 
that consecrates him for the performance of a 
Sacrifice) must mutter a verse practically equiyalent 
to Atharv. vii. 100. 1 (cf. also Apastambiya Srauta 
Sütra x. 13. 11). The Rigvidhana i. 93. 2, 94. 1, 
25. 1, 30. 1, ii. 33. 2, iv. 20. 1 also enjoin the 
muttering of & number oi verses to destroy the 
consequences of evil dreams. Noteworthy also is 
the fact that Sankhäyana Grhya Sūtra i. 7. 2 in- 
cludes most of the verses from the Rigveda in the 
list of verses to be recited each morning. 

In the Atharvan ritual the practices are more 
striking; of them Kausika xlvi. 9-13 gives a list. 
While reciting Atharv. vi. 45 and 46, the person 
who has had a bad dream washes his face. Whien 
the dream was very bad, he offers with these hymns 
a cake of mixed grains, or deposits, while reciting 
the hymns, such a cake in the land of an enemy. 
Or after a bad dream one may recite Atharv. vil. 
100. Land turn on the other side. Whenever any one 
dreams that he has eaten, he must recite Atharv. 
vii. 101 and look round about him. Atharv. vi. 
46. 2-3 may be substituted for any of the above 
mantras. Among the Parisistas, the Ghrtaveksana 
viii. 2. 5 comprises in its effects the destruction of 
evil dreams, and in Atharv. Par. xxxiii 1. 3 it 


is stated that Indra formerly suffered from such 
dreams until the A. atlorded him relief. 

The ceremonies show that their purpose is not to 
secure immunity from the Kennel discomforts of 
nightmare, and also that the dream is not looked 
upon merely asa bad omen, but rather as an actual 
contamination. "This view is but thelogical result 
of combining the theory that in dreams the soul 
leaves the body and actually undergoes the 
experienees which the waking mind remembers 
with the Vedic belief that sin is not only a moral 
delinquency, but much more, a quasi-physical 
contamination. Under these circumstances an 
excursion into dreamland must have appeared to 
the Vedic mind as fraught with possible dangers. 
The methods taken to remove them naturally 
resemble the attempts to remove actual impurities, 
physica! or spiritual—viz. ablutions and the trans- 

erring of the burden to another. The latter 
means, which is symbolized in the Atharvan ritual 
by the depositing of the cake in the enemy’s land, 
is expressed in the Rigveda itself, viii. 47. 14 ff., by 
the prayer to Usas (Dawn) to transfer the evil 
dream to Trita Aptya, the scape-goat of the gods. 
For this mythological concept the Atharvaveda 
characteristically shows in its re-modelling of the 
stanzas a human enemy. In some cases apparently 
the contamination arises from association with 
spirits of the dead. Thus at Satapatha Brahmana 
xiii. 8. 4. 4, persons returning from a funeral, 
among other precautions to escape the uncanny 
inffuences, wipe themselves with an apamärga 
plant, imploring it to drive away, among other 
evils, bad dreams. The association with the world 
of Yama may also be seen in Atharv. vi. 46, xix. 
56; and it is most probable that the *friend' of 
Rigv. ii. 28. 10 (2 Maitrayan: Samhita iv. 229. 3) 
who speaks to one of danger in sleep, and against 
whom Varuna’s protection is implored, is a 
departed spirit. 

Auspicious dreams naturally appear much less 
frequently in the ritual. At Chhanaogya Upanigad 
v. 2. 8-9 it is stated that if, during the progress of 
& sacrifice intended to procure the fulfilment of a 
wish, the sacrificer sees in his dreams a woman, he 
may infer the success of his sacrifice. 

Divination by means of dreams is attested by 
Sämavidhäna iM. 4. 1-2, where two ceremonies are 
described that ensure prophetic dreams. 

Dreams as omens.—That the interpretation of 
dreams must have begun to occupy the attention 
of the Brahmans at a very early period is implied 
in the very fact of the recognition of the evil 
character of some dreams. It is also corroborated 
by the mention at an early time of certain minute 
particulara as constituting evil dreams. Thus 

igv. viii. 47. 15 mentions as ominous the making 
of an ornament, or the weaving of a garland (for 
explanationof these omensfrom the later literature, 
cf. Pischel, ZDMG xl. 111). The Aitareya Aran- 
yaka iii. 2. 4. 16 ff. gives a number of dreams that 
forebode death: e.g., if a person sees a black man 
with black teeth and that man kills him, if a 
boar kills him, if a monkey jumps on him, if he 
is carried swiftly by tbe wind, if fe swallows gold 
(emblematic of life) and vomits it, if he eats 
honey or chews stalks, or wears a single (red) 
lotus, or drives a chariot harnessed with asses or 
boars, or, wearing a wreath of red flowers, drives a 
black cow with a black calf towards the south (cf. 
Aufrecht, ZDMG xxxii. 573 ff.). The explanation 
of the requirement (see above) that dreaming of 
eating shall be followed by an expiation is 
doubtful. Caland regards it as an omen of lack of 
food, on the principle that dreams go by contraries. 
But dreaming of eating is in itself a good omen 
(cf. Pischel, Album-Kern, Leyden, 1903, p. 115 if). 
Pischel's explanation, that it 1s the failure to find 
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in the morning the food dreamed of which con- 
stitutes the omen, seems forced. The commenta- 
tors remark, that while reciting Atharv. vii. 101 
he looks around as if he had eaten food, suggests à 
different explanation. His soul has ineautiously 
eaten food—an act surrounded by superstitious 
praetices because of the supposed danger of the 
entrance of a demor (see DISEASE AND MEDICINE 
Vedic],—and the dreamer now seeks to take the 
precautions which his soul omitted in the dream. 

laTERATURE.—The minuteness of the omens cited points to a 
tull davsiopment of this pseudo-scieuce at an early period. In 
agreement with them ars the systematic expositious of the 
subject, although the surviving works are of a much later date. 
First among these is to be mentioned the sixty-eighth Parisista 
of the Atharvaveda, entitled Svapnddhyaya (the chapter 
on dreams) Cf. The Parisistas of the Atharvaveda, ed. 
G. M. Bolling and J. v. Negelein, vol. i. Leipzig, 1909-10. 
Certain phases of the subject are treated in the Puranas 
e Matsya P. 242, Markandeya P. 48, Vayu P. 19, Agni 

. 998. 14, Brahmavaivarta P. iv. 76) and the astrological 
works, The Epics also contain tales of prophetic dreams; cf. 
Mahabharata v. 143. 30ff.; Ram, ii. 69. 15 (Schlegel), v. 27. 
14 ff. (Gorresio). The instances of visions mentioned iu Indian 
literature have been collected by L. Scherman, Materialien 
zur Gesch. der ind. Visionslitteratur, Leipzig, 1892; cf. also 
E. Hultzsch, Prolegomena zu des Vasantaraja Q&kuna, do. 
1879, p. 15ff. A detailed treatment of the dream superstitiong 
of the Hindus is about to be published by J. v. Negelein. 


G. M. BOLLING. 

DRESS.—An analysis of the relations of man's 
clothing with his development in social evolution 
wil naturally be chiefly concerned with psycho- 
logieal categories. When once instituted, for 
whatever reasons or by whatever process, dress be- 
eame a source of psychical reactions, often complex, 
to a greater extent (owing to its more intimate 
connexion with personality)than amy other material 
produet of intelligence. Some outline of the 
historical development of dress will be suggested, 
rather than drawn, as a guide to the main inquiry. 
The practical or, if one may use the term, the 
biological uses and meaning of dress, are simple 
enough and agreed upon. These form the first 
state of the material to be employed by the social 
consciousness. Its secondary states are a subject 
in themselves. 

ri. Origins.—The primary significance of dress 
becomes a difficult question as soon as we pass 
from the institution in being to its earliest stages 
and its origin. For speculation alone is possible 
when dealing with the genesis of dress, Its con- 
clusions will be probable, in proportion as they 
satisfactorily bridge the gulf between the natural 
and the artificial stages of human evolution. The 
information supplied by those of the latter that 
are presumably nearest to the natural state, to 
Protanthropus, is not in itself a key to the origin 
of clothing, but, on the other hand, the mere 
analogy of animal-life is still less hel ful. An 
animal has a natural covering more efficient for 
the two uses of protection against the environment 
and of ornamentation as a sexual stimulus. An 
animal may become adapted to a change, for 
instance to an Arctic climate, by growing a thick 
fur which is white. It may be supposed that, to 
meet a similar change, man invents the use of 
artificial coverings. But this old argument is 
contradicted by all the facts. 

It may serve, however, to point by contrast the 
actual continuity of the natural and the artificial 
stages, the physical and the psychical stages, of 
our evolution. If we say that man is the only 
animal that uses an artificial covering for the body, 
we are apt to forget that even when clothed he is 
subject to the same environmental influences as in 
the ages before dress. Again, there is no hint that 
the approach of a glacial epoch inaugurated the 
invention of dress. But it is an established fact 
that the survivors of immigrants to changed 
conditions of climate and geological environment 
become physically adapted by some means of 


of the tropical skin is a protection a 
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interaction and in certain directions of structure, 
which are just coming to be recognized. The 
British settlers in North America have assumed 
the aboriginal type of the Indian face and head ; 
migrants from lowlands to uplands develop round- 


headedness ; from the temperate zone to the tropics 
man develops frizzly hair, and so on. 


The most 


obvious of these natural adaptations, physio- 


logically produced, to the environment is pigmenta 


our from 
The deeper pigmentation 
ainst the 
actinie rays of the sun ; the blondness o northern 
races, like the white colour of Arctie animals, 
retains the heat of the body. 

If we followed the ke of the animal, we 


tion. The skin of man is graded in co 
the Equator to the Pole. 


should have to take into account the fact that a 


mechanical intelligence enables it to obviate certain 
disadvantages of its natural eovering. The animal 
never exposes itself unnecessarily ; its work, in 
the case of the larger animals, isdone at night, not 


in the glare of the sun. Automatically it acquires 


an artificial covering in the form of shelter. If 
man in a natural state followed a similar prineiple, 
he would be at no more disadvantage than is the 
animal. A similar argument applies to the other 
nse ınentioned above, namely, sexual decoration. 
What these considerations suggest is that ınan was 
not forced hy necessity to invent. The reason is 
at once deeper and simpler. Again, we get the 
conelusion that one primary use and meaning of 
dress is not so much to provide an adaptation to a 
climate as to enable man to be superior to weather ; 
in other words, to enable him to move and be 
active in eircumstances where animals seek shelter. 
The principle is implicit in the frequent proverbial 
comparison of elothing to a house. 

Dress, in fact, as a secondary human character, 
must be treated, as regards its origins, in the same 
way as human weapons, tools, and machines. 
Dress increases the static resisting power of the 
surface of the body, just as tools increase the 
dynamic capacity of the limbs. It is an extension 
(and thereby an intension) of the passive area of 
the person, just as a tool is of the active mechanism 
of the arm. lt is a second skin, as the other isa 
second hand. 

Further, if we take an inclusive view of evolution, 
admitting no break between the natural and the 
artificial, but regarding the latter as a sequence to 
the former, we shall be in a position to accept 
indications that both stages, and not the former 
only, are subject to the operation of the same 
mechanical laws, and show (with the necessary 
limitations) similar results. These laws belong to 
the interaction of the organism and the environ- 
ment, and the results are found in what is called 
adaptation, an optimum of equilibrium, a balanced 
interaction, between the two. In this connexion 
we may take examples from two well-marked 
stages in the evolution of our subject, the one 
showing a deficiency, the other a sufficiency, of the 
artificial covering of the body. A good observer 
remarks of the Indians of Guiana, not as a result 
of habituation, but as a first impression of their 
naked forms, that 


‘it ig a most curious hut certain fact 
even as they wander in the streets of Georgetown, 
appear naked.'! E 
The other ease is that of the Chaco Indians: 
“The Indian is perfectly suited to his environment; even his 
icturesque costume and the arnamental painting with which 
be adorns his body is in perfect harmony with his surroundings. 
The colours blend so beautifully that there is no douht wbat- 
ever that the Indian has, in a very great degree, the idea of 
fitness and harmany.’? e 4 
If we qualify in the last sentence the word ‘idea 
1 E. F. Im Thurn, Indians of Guiana, 1888, i5 194. 
2 W. B. Grubb, 4n Unknown People in an nknown Land' 
The Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, 1911, p. 55. 


that these people, 
do not 


